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The Challenge of Our Time 


Str Freperick: We would like to begin today by telling you 
how honored we feel to be the guests at this session of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Rounp TaBLe and the National Broadcasting 

Company of America. 

_ This FreEpom Forum is going to talk about the challenge of 
our time—the ills which beset contemporary society and the 
challenge which arises out of them. My three partners at this 
microphone are Douglas Jerrold, editor of the New English Re- 
view, a member of a distinguished literary family in England, 
and a Conservative; the Reverend Dr. V. A. Demant, canon of 
St. Paul’s, London, theologian and sociologist; and Dr. C. E. M. 
\Joad, head of the department of philosophy in London Univer- 
‘sity, a member of the well-known BBC’s “brain trust,” who, I 
‘suppose I may say, takes the world as his oyster. 

Since we are dealing with the ills of contemporary society, I 
believe that I better ask Joad, as the doctor, to diagnose the 

ent for us, at least the trouble the patient is suffering from. 


3 Mr. Joan: I a not think that there is much difficulty in put- 
.ting it pretty shortly and pretty clearly. I should diagnose the 
,evil by saying that our civilization (western Europe and America, 
'T am talking about) is lopsided. We go forward on one foot in the 
“sense that our powers—the powers which science has given us, 
you know, to tap the hidden forces of the earth and to turn them 
‘to man’s use—go on increasing apace and increasing like wild- 
fire, but our wisdom in the use of those powers is stationary; it 


seems, at times, almost even to recede. 
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Str Freperick: You mean both political and ethical wisdom. 


Mr. Joan: Yes. How should I put it? Let me call it our knowl- 
edge of the good life, as individuals should live it, which is 
ethics; our knowledge of how communities can live the good life 
together in peace and amity. With respect to both those things, 
we seem, to me, to be no wiser than our predecessors, and per- 
haps not so wise. Yet we have ever so much greater powers than 
we ever had. 


Srr FrepErick: We pass the discussion to Demant, our the- 
ologian and sociologist. 


Mr. Demant: I agree, except I should state it in rather a dif- 
ferent way. The challenge of our time is our form of a very 
old problem of man: that is, man, through the freedom of his 
spirit and the powers of his mind, develops a civilization and 
brings about great and vast equipments, which are meant to 
serve his purposes. Then he finds himself carried along by the 
equipment; and he finds that the equipment self-determines his 
purposes instead of being the instrument of fulfilling them. 


Sir FREDERICK: You mean like a squirrel in a cage? 


Mr. Demant: Except that the squirrel does not make the 
cage. | 
_The challenge of our time is best stated in this way: Our 
technical development has grown up upon certain natural, cul- 
tural, and spiritual foundations, which we call European civiliza-| 
tion. Now the superstructure has gained a momentum of its own | 


and is, in various ways, destroying the life on which it lives— 
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first of all, its vital bases. It is getting more and more difficult to 
feed the vast industrial populations of the world. That is not 
only a postwar problem; it is the result of a hundred and fifty 
years of “lopsided” development, as Joad said. 

_ The cultural life of man is also in danger—his domestic, local, 
emotional life—the community out of which he acts scientifical- 
ly, technically, and politically. Therefore, the individual human 
being is on the stretch all the time in a way which is far beyond 
his powers. Man cannot act and develop his life unless some 
things are settled and unless he, therefore, can count on them as 
supporting his life. He needs something behind his will. 


Sir Freperick: Jerrold, you have heard Demant and Joad 
pen up the thesis, so to speak, in the form of a diagnosis. I am 
sure that you have something to add. 
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Mr. Jerrotp: Both of them are rather inclined to believe 
or to suggest that we ought to go forward in-what they call wis- 
dom—political and moral—in the same way that we have un- 
doubtedly gone forward technically. 

I am afraid that my diagnosis is slightly different, although I 
think that we have probably reached the same conclusions from 
its 


Sir Freperick: It is still all the better if it is different. Go 
ahead. 


Mr. Jerrotp: I feel that we have been living on the moral 
capital of Christianity and that we now cease to believe in Chris- 
tianity to any great extent. The majority of people in no part of 
western Europe really believe in the foundations of the Chris- 
tian faith; and they are losing their belief in the Christian ethic. 
They are therefore ceasing to believe in the institutions which 
have sprung from the Christian ethic—notably the institution, 
for instance, of the family. 


Mr. Joap: I have a comment to make to Demant before I 
answer Jerrold. I am not disagreeing with Demant, but I would 
like to put the point a bit differently. I would say that, still in 
terms of my generalization, because of science we keep changing 
the environment of human life, and we then expect human 
beings continually to adapt themselves to it. That throws (I 
think that Demant is right here) upon the human individual a 
need for assimilation which is in advance of his powers. Let us 
think of the mind of man as a piece of elastic. If you stretch it 
too fast, if you stretch it too far, then it snaps back, not only to 
the point at which you began to stretch it, but to some point 
somewhere behind that. | 


Sir Freperick: And the elastic may break. 


Mr. Joan: Yes, it even may break. I have thought of it as a 
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_ sort of deliberate decivilization. The Nazis, I think, were a good 
_ example of technical progress’s having gone too fast for man’s 
_ power to adapt himself to it. 

I also want to comment about what Jerrold said. I am not 
sure that I want to disagree if he would agree that the founda- 
tions of our civilization are two sources: first, Greece and Rome; 
secondly, Christianity. If he accepts that, I should have thought 
it was true, as he says, that we have lost the kind of wisdom 
which was bequeathed to us by Greece and Rome and enriched 
by the Christian doctrine. 

I do not think that that mattered so very much in the past as 
| it matters now, because our powers are so enormously increased. 
‘Let us take an obvious example—first, a schoolboy with an air 
gun. With it he can break a window or shoot a few sparrows, and 
' that is the extent of the damage. But give him a modern tommy 
gun, and we turn him into a public danger. We do not give our 
‘children dangerous toys to play with until we know that they 
can control them. We do not, for example, give the baby a box 
, of matches. 

_ But that is what science has done to us, and one does not have 
_to be a Christian to be able to see that we need much more wis- 


, dom and virtue than we have to be able to control the matches 


[ 


or the dangerous toys. 


I ‘S1r Freperick: That opens up the thesis that Jerrold laid on 
the table, but, as Demant was challenged by Joad, I think that 


he ought to have a word first. What would you say to that? 
Eas 


/ Mr. Demant:I would agree. Therefore, I think that the really 
scientific thing to do (using science in the best sense of the word) 
is for us to study carefully what are the permanent needs of man 

under every civilization and what are his limitations. That is to 
say, we ought to legislate and to direct the organization of the 
world, taking account of the vital cultural and spiritual needs of 
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man in all stages and also taking account of his moral frailty. 
That is one of the facts the scientific attitude to human life 
should take. Let us not say, ““Oh, let’s have any kind of technical 
and scientific development” and then expect man to develop an 
extraordinary amount of heroism or virtue or altruism, which 
experience does not teach us that we can expect from him. 


Sir Freperick: That seems to pass the buck to you, does it 
not, Jerrold? 


Mr. JERROLD: Perhaps it does. With your permission I am 
going back to Joad, because I still think that he has a strong 
infection of what I call the “progress bacillus.’ You initiated a 
very odd doctrine just now, Joad. You said that, because we 
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have more and bigger guns, therefore, we want more and bigger 

morality, as if morality were a sort of quantitative thing which 

one bought over the counter. We want morality. There is, in my 
judgment, only one morality, and that is a fixed morality. 


Mr. Joab: I am sorry, but I do not think that that is quite 

true. I am not so much saying that mankind is worse than it 

: ever was. All I am saying is that mankind has a need to be so 
very much better, because it has so much greater powers. 


‘Srr Freperickx: Greater powers and greater opportunities! 
/ Mr. Joap: Yes. It is like doubling at bridge. 
Mr. JeErro.p: IJ agree with that. 


_ Mr. Joan: You can double each way. 


Mr. Jerrotp: I agree with that. 


Mr. Joan: The point which I am trying to make was put to 
me with extraordinary vividness by a representative of a dif- 
ferent civilization—an Indian philosopher—whom I once hap- 
‘pened to sit next to at a public luncheon. The papers, at that 
time, were full of some wonderful recent technical marvel of our 
civilization. I forget what it was—I know, somebody just suc- 
ceeded in flying an airplane from Moscow to New York in 
‘twenty-four hours or twenty-four days. I cannot remember; but, 
anyhow, it was very fast. 


_ Srr Freperick: Still very fast. Twenty-four days would be a 
bit slow; but still go on. 


Mr. Joap: All records were broken and that sort of thing. In 
making conventional conversation, as one does at lunch, I 
‘turned to the Indian and said, ““Wasn’t that a wonderful thing?” 

~ He turned and looked at me, and he said, “Yes, it was a 
wonderful thing, and yours is a wonderful civilization. You can 
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fly in the air like birds; and you can swim in the sea like fishes; 
but how to walk upon the earth you do not yet know.” 

That put in a nutshell the point which I am trying to make. 
What I am trying to say, as opposed to Jerrold, I think, is this: 
I do not think that it is necessary to be a good Christian in order 
to understand how to walk upon the earth. 


Mr. Jerroup: Frankly, I do not agree, but I am going to 
discuss not the doctrinal foundations of that but rather its prac- 
tical foundations. | 

We are discussing what is agreed to be a crisis of our society, 
and my contention is that the chief cause of the crisis in society 
is that our Western civilization has certain foundations and cer- 
tain roots from which it has got adrift. Those foundations can be 
summed up, very broadly speaking, as being the belief in a 
rights of the human personality. 


Sir FREDERICK: You mean, in a sense, that a loss of faith 1 
one of the things which lies at the root of the problem which w 
are discussing. 


Mr. Jerroxp: There is loss of faith as one of the roots, un 
doubtedly. But the point which I want to make is that Wester 
civilization is a peculiar experiment in human organization. It is 
the only society which has ever been built up on the rights of th 
human personality, on freedom of conscience, and on the neces 
sity of man to be a free moral agent. All its institutions are di 
rected to that end. What I think has happened is that, partly 
owing to the immense technical progress, our political leaders 
have got into difficulties... . 


Sir FREDERICK: They have, indeed! 


Mr. Jerrotp: ....and they have tended to destroy the 
foundational institutions of society in an attempt to keep pace 
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with technical progress without realizing that, in so doing, they 
_are destroying the society itself. 


' Mr. Demant: One of the troubles has been, I think, that the 
‘intellectuals of the last century or two have assumed that those 
‘foundations were permanent and that they belonged to a nature 
‘of things. 


| Sir Frederick: Not only the intellectuals. The man in the 


‘street thought so in the nineteenth century. 


Mr. Demant: He believed that they were part of the constitu- 
tion of the universe instead of the result of a definite historic 
‘tradition—a culture that has to be fostered and renewed. 


' Mr. Jerrotp: I entirely agree with that. I am very glad to 
shear you say that. We have forgotten that civilization, or, as 
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you call it, ‘‘culture,” is a thing which has to be fostered. I go | 
further; I say that it is a thing that has to be defended. I believe 
that the real sickness of our time is due to the fact that we in the 

West have forgotten that civilization is a very precarious. 
growth; that it has to be defended; and that it can be defended . 
only by people who believe passionately in it and in its aims and | 
who thus realize that they have to defend their principles at all. 
costs against every invasion. The sickness of the present time is 
very largely due to the fact that after having fought, because of 
our belief in human dignity and in the rights of men and because: 
we saw those rights challenged, a costly and disastrous war.... 


Sir FREDERICK: Two of them. 


Mr. JERROLD:.... (I was talking about the present mo- 
ment) the world now sees that those rights are still challenged. 
Human dignity is still being invaded. Atrocious things are being 
done all over the world, and people feel that civilization appears 
to have lost all meaning. 


Mr. Demant: I want to add that the makers of the nine- 
teenth century thought that, with the technical and scientific 
and industrial equipment in which they believed, they were 
adding to the powers of man to further this tradition which they 
had inherited and to extend it for the benefit of more and more 
human beings. 


S1r FREDERICK: You mean that they really were not adding to 
the essential powers of man; they were adding to his instruments. 


Mr. Demanr: They were adding to his instruments, believing 
that the foundation was secure. Actually, the centering of atten- 
tion and energy and enthusiasm upon the equipment has meant 
that the foundations have crumbled and decayed. 


Mr. Joap: That is a very good example, if I may say so, 0 
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the generalization with which I began. You say that that is an 
example of a scientific civilization which has forgotten the ends 
and purposes for which power should be used and which science 
is designed to serve. We have got ourselves into a curious frame 
of mind, rather like a childish, schoolboy frame of mind, in 
which we think that the mere fact that something has been in- 
vented which will enable human beings to move faster... . 


Sir Freperick: No matter in which direction they are going. 


Mr. Joap:....or to increase their supply of commodities 
(Demant’s point, for example, about ruining vast tracks of ter- 
ritory in order to get food quickly but which eventually results 
in soil erosion); or into the frame of mind in which we think that 
the fact we have invented something which will enable us to 
destroy things more rapidly than it did ever before—the mere 
fact that those inventions have been made and those powers 
discovered, we have come to think, constitutes a sufficient reason 
for applying the invention and using the power. 

It is speculative as to whether we are going to make people 
better or happier—a question we never ask. It is sufficient that 
the power should exist or that the invention should be made for 
it to be thought a justification for applying it. 

Not that I am disagreeing with the others when I say that; 
but it does seem to me to exhibit the point that we are so con- 
cerned with means—we are so set up with science—that we have 
forgotten the ends and purposes for which science should be used 
and to which the means should subserve. 


Mr. JERROLD: I quite agree. But I do not think that we ought 
to let this discussion get narrowed down to science, because the 
present crisis is, in my judgment, very largely political in the 
sense that we are tending to destroy the institutions on which 
human happiness rests, in the belief that, by destroying them, 
we can, in some way, increase man’s consumption. Man was 
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not intended—he was not born and put on this earth—simply 
to consume. Consumption is, of course, necessary to man, but it 
is not the purpose of man’s existence. As public figures, we are 
vitally concerned with this, because what I call the “consumer 
state” will never be a state of happy or satisfied men. Therefore, 
a world of pure consumers can only go on and be a world which 
goes on asking to consume more and more. It can never be a con- 
tented world and therefore can never be a peaceful world. 


Mr. Joan: That, again, if I may say so, is an example of the 
point which I was making. 
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Mr. Jerroup: I am not disagreeing. 


Mr. Joap: Let me try to dot the 7 and cross the ¢ on that 
point. The world looks to me like an enormous machine which 
has gone off the rails and which nobody can control and direct, 
partly because the machine is so large. 

That consideration introduces a new point, if I may make it, 
which is perhaps the salient point of this discussion. We have 
skirted around it, but it is this. Here is a world (let me go back to 
my generalization) in which, as I see it, our political organization 
has entirely failed to keep pace not only with the challenge but 
with the opportunity which the economics and the technology of 
man have offered. 


Sir Freperick: That is bringing us down to the immediate 
problems of the present moment. 


Mr. Joap: Exactly! 


Sir Freperick: That is what is being discussed in New York; 
that is what is being discussed almost everywhere. 


Mr. Joan: Let us look at it in this way. Science (sorry to 
bring science in again).... 


Str Freperick: Me, too. 


Mr. Joap:.... has made the world, I think, a single home. 
That is mainly because of the abolition of distance; the world 
_ gets smaller and smaller. 


Sir Freperick: You mean that science is trying to prove to 
the world that the world is a single home and that the world does 
not quite understand it. 


Mr. Joan: I do not mean quite that. I merely meant that we 
are all very much more closely in contact with one another than 
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we have ever been before. Whatever happens anywhere in the 
world today produces reverberations everywhere. 


Sir FREDERICK: It certainly does. 


Mr. Joap: It is like being in a whispering gallery in a mine. 
Somebody whispers something somewhere in the mine, and it 
reverberates all over it. 

Across the surface of that economically and technologically 
unified world run the frontiers of all our separate nation-states, 
each with its own government, its own foreign policy, pursuing 
its own advantage. In other words, it seems to me that our politi- 
cal organization has completely lagged behind our technological 
and economic organization. The effect of that is quite obvious 
and also quite disastrous. 

Europe, for example, has never been, for fifty years, without a 
war. We are not so wise or so virtuous that we can expect to go 
another fifty years without a war; we cannot expect to do better 
than all our predecessors. It seems to me quite certain that if we 
have another war, the atomic bomb—that is, the extreme and 
final example of what I have been talking about—will destroy 
our civilization. That is the real challenge of our time. 

I deduce from that (I do not know if the others would agree) 
the need for enlarging the scope of our political organization to 
meet the challenge of our economic opportunity. 


Sir Freperick: Jerrold, do you agree with that? 


Mr. Jerrotp: I disagree entirely. It seems to me an amazing 
conclusion from Joad’s beginnings, with which I entirely agreed 
and in which he said that it was the failure of human wisdom and 
human morality to keep pace with technical developments which 
was the root cause of the unease of our time. I agree with that. 
But how can you draw from that premise a conclusion that the 
only thing one can do is.... 
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Mr. Joan: Not the “only” thing. 


Mr. JEerrotp:....—the chief thing one can do is—to in- 
crease vastly the power of the political classes over the unfor- 
tunate and suffering humanity at a time when we admit that the 
political classes have entirely failed to cope with the problems of 
the age? It seems to me a most astonishing conclusion. 


Mr. Joan: It is not in the least what I do mean; and it is not 
in the least what is entailed. What I want to see is a number of 
separate states brought together under a single federal govern- 

“ment, as the United States did a hundred and fifty years ago. 
It seems to me absolute nonsense to suggest that the federal 
government in America, just because it is a federal government, 
has greater power over the individual and greater ability to de- 
prive him of his rights than, let us say, the government of a 
small state has over the individual citizen of that small state. 

In other words, it is bad to assume that, by increasing the 
scale and the size over which a political organization operates, 
you somehow, by so doing, decrease the freedom of the indi- 
vidual person. 


S1r FreDeErick: Your essential point surely is that the world 
stands today where the United States stood before it created the 
American Union. Is that correct? 


Mr. Joan: Precisely! 


Sir Freperick: And that what we want to do for the world is 
to do what Washington and his friends did for the American 
continent by telling the thirteen warring states which composed 
the Atlantic seaboard of America in the eighteenth century to 
get together in order to create an umbrella under which they 
could all live. Is that your point? 


Mr. Joab: That is my point. Of course, it entails, in so doing, 
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however, the surrender of individual sovereignties for those par- 
ticular states. 


Sir Freperick: Quite! Jerrold, you disagree with that? 


Mr. Jerroxp: I disagree with that profoundly, because | 
think that the whole lesson of history is that the aggregation of 
power always leads both to the abuse of power and to the in- 
efficient use of power. 


Sir FrepericKk: You mean that the world state might become 


tyrannical? 


Mr. JeRrRroLp: I mean ¢hat certainly; and I also mean that it 
would also become inefficient. The whole odd lesson of history, 
as I see it, is that the division of powers is essential. I quite agree 
that a single nation-state can be tyrannical and vile. We all see 
that in the case of Germany, but political wisdom consists not in 
aggregating power but in cultivating and restoring those other 
institutions—the family and the town and the corporation—so 
that power is distributed, and that ever is not fateful. 


Sir FREDERICK: Come on, Demant, can you not say some- 
thing on that? 


Mr. Demant: A federation of nations which are healthy in 
themselves and which are overcoming these strains about which 
we have been talking will be of great benefit. 


Mr. JERROLD: I most certainly agree. 


Mr. Demant: But I agree with you, Jerrold, that a world 
state which is simply over on top of a great number of national 
or local communities, which have in them the seeds of rivalry 
with one another, will have to be a more tyrannical thing than 
even a totalitarian state within any particular national area. 


Mr. Joab: There are two very important points on that. 
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Sir Freperick: Come on, Joad. Come on! 


Mr. Joan: The first point is about what Jerrold said. He intro- 
duced this by saying.... 


Mr. Jerroxp: Sorry to hear that I am part of the world crisis, 


Joad. 


Mr. Joan: Well, you are, my dear man. You are introducing 
this by saying, are you not, that here is a world in which indi- 
viduals are losing personal freedom? Demant has been saying, 
very much the same kind of thing, though this is your main 
point, Jerrold, that our civilization was founded on respect for 
the individual as such and that that, in fact, is being lost. 

One of the main reasons—I do not think that it is the only 
reason why it is being lost—is that all of us here have lived our 
lives under the nightmare fear of war. I should have thought 
that in a country which had conscription, in a country which was 
terrified of war, in a country which increased the power of the 
executive because of the fear of war.... 


Sir FrepERIcK: You mean Britain? 


Mr. Joan: In all the warring countries, I am afraid, in all of 
Europe, the rights of the individuals are lost, and those liberal 
and humanitarian, Christian goods, if you like.... 


“Srr Frepertck: I certainly like. 


Mr. Joap:....upon which both Jerrold and Demant lay 
stress—all those goods—go right down the drain. 

When I advocate a federal government, I do so primarily in 
order to get rid of war, because wars cannot be had within the 
federation. 


Mr. Jerrotp: Why not? What about the American Civil 
War? , 
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_ Mr. Joap: America has had only one—only one in over a 
hundred and fifty years. That was a very long time ago, and that. 
was because the federation had not been fully and firmly estab- 
lished. 

What I am saying is that I want a federation—I want, in 
other words, to enlarge the scope of government—precisely in 
order to guarantee individual freedom by removing from the 
individual the fear of war and by removing from the state those 
powers which, because of the fear of war, it arrogates. 


_ Srr FRrepeErIckK: And because in wartime the state becomes 
more tyrannical than it can possibly be in peacetime. 


Mr. Joap: Not only in wartime, but when war is feared and 
prepared for. 


Mr. Demant: You are assuming the possibility of a wisdom 
and responsibility in regard to world politics which the whole 
drift of things has made more and more difficult within even 
the smaller area. 


Mr. JERROLD: Hear! Hear! 


Sir Freperick: Demant is getting back to the fundamental 
stupidity of human nature. 


Mr. Joan: We agree about all that. That is why I want to 
provide safeguards against its operation. But are you so set up 
with the organization of the world as it is—an anarchy of warring 
states, all maneuvering against each other; trying to score off 
each other; seizing strategic bases; extending spheres of influ- 
ence; bargaining here, bargaining there? What freedom is there 
for any of us? 


‘Mr. Demant: Not a bit; but the problem is deeper than that. 


Sir Freperick: I am sure that it is. But, unfortunately, the 
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hands of the clock warn us that we are near the end of our time. | 
I have to try to sum up. How can I sum up? 


Mr. Joan: You cannot. 


Str FREDERICK: Joad says that I cannot, but I have to try. 

We started off, I think, with the notion that we are now in a 
world in which speed without direction is the main thing; that 
we have become slaves of the machine. We have become slaves 
of the machine because, if we are to believe Jerrold, we have lost — 
our faith in the original fundamental rules which ought to govern | 
the conduct of humanity. 

Joad tells us, and perhaps he is right, that, in order to correct 
that, we ought to devise a collective system in which the collec- 
tive wisdom of the world would be organized for our own pur- 
pose. That means world government. 

But Demant has reminded us all the way through that, 
whether we have world government or not, the blight remains, 
because the soul and the mind of man are still in the fog of 
uncertainty, having lost sight, so to speak, of the rules which 
ought to govern his conduct. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Do you believe that present-day civilization is facing a crisis to main- 


tain its existence? Does its solution involve goals, ends, and ideals 
rather than material means? How is the present crisis a challenge to 
man? 


Is the crisis of our time, in your opinion, a moral one? How would 
you define a “moral crisis’? Is man any more or less a moral creature 
today than he has been at other periods of history? Is man’s problem 
today “our form of a very old problem”? Discuss. Is the superstruc- 
ture of our civilization destroying the life on which it lives? Explain. 


To what extent do you think that modern man’s crisis lies in his 
failure to adjust himself quickly enough to the new demands of a 
technical age? To what extent does technical power tend to bring 
injustice instead of justice? In the local community? In the world 
community? How can science and technology be made to serve man’s 
purposes rather than “carry” him along? 


How has the “age of science” influenced the present crisis? Do you 
think that science, by enhancing man’s material existence, has 
caused him generally to concentrate upon the material side of life to 
the exclusion of other values? 


What is the role of education in defining values? What has been the 
“ethic” of Western civilization? Do you think that it is breaking 
down? How does this affect its institutions? What can, and should, 
education do in the present situation? 


Do you agree with Joad that, in order to eliminate war and the fear 
of war and thus maintain individual freedom, it is necessary for the 
nations of the world to join in a federal union? Or do you agree with 
Jerrold that the lessons of history show that the aggregation of power 
leads both to the abuse and to the inefficient use of power and that a 
division of power is necessary? Do these positions necessarily con- 
tradict each other? Discuss. 

What do you consider the primary requisites for the achievement of 
a world community? Has the advance of technical knowledge—and 


especially the creation of the atomic bomb—increased the urgency of 
the obligation of men to their fellow-men? Does this stop at national 


borders? 
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